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 STRICTURES, &c. 


T is a little remarkable that the firſt time 
Mr. Burke publickly cenſured the pro- 
ceedings of the National Aſſembly, and de- 


clared himſelf an enemy to the Revolution in A 


France, was on the occaſion of Mr, Flood's 
motion in the Houſe of Commons the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament, for an enquiry into 
the ſtate of the repreſentation. Similar mo- 
tions had been made at different periods by 
Mr. Sawbridge, and once by Mr. Pitt, 


which were negatived through the weight of 


that influence, which, in the opinion of the 
friends of the conſtitution, is a growing evil 
in the ſtate. The violent agitation into 
which he was thrown on this occaſion, 
plainly indicated the apprehenſion he was 
under, that the proceedings in ſupport of the 
general principles of liberty, and which were 
daily publiſhing through the channel of the 


public papers, would create ſuch ſtrong im- 


B preſſions 


preſſions as would pave the way for the re- 
moval of the evils which are complained of; 
to wit, the gradual decreaſe of the real re- 
preſentation of the people, and the increaſe 
of the ariſtocratic influence, by means of 
what is called Borough Property; and con- 
ſcious, perhaps, that his own ſeat in Parlia- 
ment might, in an abridgment of that influ- 
ence, be affected. 

Our Author well knowing that an exten- 
ſion of the right of voting on an equitable 
principle, would extinguiſh this influence, 
wiſely ſteps forward and uſes his utmoſt ef- 
forts to put a ſtop to thoſe proceedings, by 
which the people might recover their for- 
mer weight in the ſcale of the conſtitution, 
He raiſes a violent outcry againſt the popu- 
lar party in France, and attempts to throw 
an odium on the Proteſtant Diſſenters at home, 
repreſenting them as perſons of dangerous 
principles, who would rejoice at an opportu- 
nity to injure, if not to deſtroy, our excel- 
lent Conſtitution, 

This mode of proceeding exactly ſuited our 
Author's purpoſe, as he certainly knew, from 
obſervation, and from his connections through 
life, that they poſſeſs an inviolable attach- 
ment to its principles, and that they lament 


to 


to ſee, with all the friends of liberty, this 
noble fabric, which was erected at an infinite 
expence by the wiſdom of our anceſtors, and 
which has been the envy and admiration of 
ſurrounding nations, going to decay, merely 
for want of reparation. —Surely there can be 
no juſt ground to repreſent thoſe as enemies 
of the ſtate, who only wiſh to have the de- 
cayed parts of this venerable ſtructure era- 
dicated, and replaced with thoſe excellent 
materials of which it was originally com- 
poſed. 5 

| Repreſentation, ſo far as it ſtands connected 
with cities and borough towns, muſt be, as 
all other human concerns are, in its very na- 
ture changeable. Where are many of the great 
cities and powerful ſtates of antiquity? Time, 
that brought them into exiſtence, has by its na- 
tural but ſlow operation, gradually extinguiſhed 
them. On this principle all ſublunary things 
have been invariably conducted, and will ſo 
remain, until time itſelf ſhall ceale. 
The above remark is fully applicable to the 
_ repreſentation of this country: we have ſeen 
large and populous towns go to decay; and 
others at different periods riſe into exiſtence. 
So that popular repreſentation, if it be ſup- 


ported on a juſt principle, muſt change ac- 


Ba cording 
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cording to places and circumſtances; and 
whoever aſſerts the contrary, or denies the 


propriety, and even neceſſity of conducting 
it on this principle, muſt either be ignorant 


of the diſpenſations of Providence in the go- 
vernment of the world, or an enemy to 
that univerſally received maxim, that the 
people, from whom all power originates, 
and by whom every ſtate is, and muſt be 


ſupported, are entitled to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. SY : 


The repreſentation in this kingdom, it is 


well known, continued in a changeable ſtate 
till the reign of James I, but has undergone 


no material alteration ſince that period“; 
4 for 


The boroughs of New Shoreham and Cricklade 
have been enlarged, and, which is rather remarkable, dur- 


ing the adminiſtration of Lord North, who has been 


the avowed enemy of Parliamentry reform. No one 1 


preſume will ſay, that increaſing the voters for theſe 


places, by uniting them to a certain diſtrict, compre- 


hending divers towns and villages in the neighbourhood, 


| was a violation of the conſtitution, The parliament, 


when they made this ſmall addition to the eleCtive body, 
did it with a view to remove the cvils of corruption and 
undue influence which we now complain of, and which in 
2 greater or leſſer degree prevail in all the ſmall boroughs; 
and the ſame remedy might eaſily be applied to every part 
of the kingdom; for example, ſuppoſe we ſele& the 
county of Worceſter, = This diſtri returns nine mem- 


bers 


1 
for want of this, the evil has proceeded ſo 
far, that it may be made a queſtion, whether 
the numbers of boroughs, which are deemed 
private property, did not return more than a 
third of the members of the laſt parliament; 


bers of parliament.— The county two. — The city two. 

—Droitwich two. —Eveſham two, and Bewdly one, 
The county is property repreſented, The city to re- 
main the ſame, extending only the right of voting to 
the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, together with the 
freemen. Droitwich, may be united to Bromeſgrove, 
Dudley, and Stourbridge. Eveſham with Perſhore, 
| Upton, Broadway and Shipſton; and Bewdley, with 
Kidderminſter and Tenbury, By this plan, which is 
nearly ſimilar to that adopted in the two caſes above- 
mentioned, and which met with univerſal approbation, 
the whole county would be fairly repreſented. And by 
uniting a part of the boroughs in Cornwall, where 
the greateſt inequality in the repreſentation prevails, 
proviſion may be made for Birmingham, Mancheſter, 
&c. and an increaſe of members to London and Weſt- 
minſter. By purſuing this plan of Parliamentary reform, 
we ſhould have the ſame Houſe of Commons. No in- 
dividual, as a voter in the State, would loſe his fran- 
chiſe, and we ſhould complete the work, already begun, 
on a conſtitutional principle, Satisfaction may be made 
to individuals who poſſeſs borough property, out of the 
public purſe, Whatever our author may ſuggeſt to the 
contrary, was the ſenſe of the public to be taken upon 
it, nineteen out of twenty of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, would, I doubt not, rejoice to ſee it carried 


into effect. 
1 and 
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and this unconſtitutional influence will con- 


tinue to increaſe ſo long as it remains on a 
fixed principle, more eſpecially if future ad- 


miniſtrations ſhould continue to introduce 
into the Upper Houſe ſo many of the great 
Commoners, who have acquired an intereſt 
and property in the boroughs. 

1t requires not the gift of prophecy to fore- 
tel that the increaſe of the ariſtocratic part of 
the conſtitution, by the means aboved ſlated, 
will, if the preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation 
be continued, eventually abridge the power 


of the crown as well as the _— of the 
_ people, 


Our author, no doubt, anxious to preſerve 
that ſpecies of property and influence, to 
which, in a meaſure he owes his elevation, 
took the earlieſt opportunity to exert his talents 


in its ſupport, by ſeverely reflecting, as before- 


mentioned, on the National Aſſembly, in 
France, and the Diſſenters of this country, 
well knowing, if by the force of his elo- 
quence, and an exaggeration of the exceſles 
of the common people in France, together 


with a perverſion of certain expreſſions made 


uſe of by a popular writer among the Diſ- 


ſenters, he could but create a prejudice againſt 


them, the end would be fully anſwered, I 
| 2 ſee 


( | 


BL” 


ſee not the leaſt reaſon to impute it to his ex- 


treme ſenſibility, which was ſuppoſed to be 
excited by the enormities committed by the 
rabble in France, as ſuggeſted by ſome of his 
friends on a particular occaſion in the Houſe 


of Commons, 


Thoſe that pay a proper attention to the 
doctrine of conſequences, and diſcern the con- 
nection between cauſes and their effects, may 
eaſily perceive the wiſdom and policy of our 
author's conduct: to defend the powers from 
whom he derives his political exiſtence, was 
perfectly natural, and to commence hoſtilities 
in order to defeat the deſigns of an enemy 


who threatened that exiſtence, comports with 


the vigilance and activity by which he is 
diſtinguiſhed as a political leader.—Grati- 


| tude alſo is a principle, which in a peculiar 


manner, on the preſent occaſion, he muſt feel 
himſelf bound to ſupport, under the influence 
of theſe confiderations—He takes his ground 
—and opens againſt the friends of freedom a 
tremendous battery of hard names and op- 
probrious epithets; and flatters himſelf 
that by this mode of attack, he has entirely 
vanquiſhed the enemy.—The attempt, it muſt 


be acknowledged, was ſpirited and bold, and 
the mode of conducting it ſpecious; but nei- 


ther the powers of ſophiſtry, nor the plea of 
B 4 * ancient 
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ancient inberitance,” In feeding the ams 


bition ef ſome at the expenee of others, nor 


even church Infallibility, for which eur 


author is a warm advocate, can eradicate 
from the minds of men the immutable prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, or make them 


bow but with reluctance to the iron hand of 


oppreſſion, But ſetting aſide intereſted con- 


ſiderations, and viewing the matter abſtract- 
_ edly on the true principles of the conſtitution, 
ſurely that man can be no real friend to his 


country, who is endeavouring to lead the peo- 
ple of it into a belief that every change and 
innovation is dangerous, when it is notorious 


that their connection with the repreſentative 


body is rapidly decreaſing, and that reverting 


only to ancient uſage in the choice of repre- 


ſentatives, would be an effectual and conſti- 
tutional remedy for this growing evil. 


Our anceſtors thought it expedient to abo- 
liſh the feudal ſyſtem, as a burden too heavy 


to be borne; by which the exorbitant power 
of the nobility was deſtroyed. And ſhall 
our author, who profeſſes himſelf a friend 
to the rights of men, be encouraged in ſup- 
porting thoſe meaſures that have a tendency 


to create another ſyſtem, that may prove 
equally injurious and deſtructive to their na- 


tural and civil rights? 


From 
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From the above remarks, our auther may 
probably eharge the writer of this, as he has 
done Dr, Price, with ſupperting thoſe level 
ling principles by which the nobility of France. 
were deprived of their titles: to prevent any 


ſuch imputation, he is free to declare, 


that no man, nor any ſet of men, under any 


pretence whatever, can lawfully deprive their 
fellow men of their property or their rights, 


without their conſent, or making an adequate 
compenſation, unleſs thoſe rights have been 


forfeited to the ſtate by miſconduct; and 


whatever apprehenſions the popular party in 


France might be under, of the intention of the 


nobility to overthrow their preſent ſyſtem of 
government, or to re-eſtabliſh the feudal laws 
which they had aboliſhed, they could not, on 


any principle of equity or juſtice, deſtroy 


thoſe hereditary diſtinctions which they had 
enjoyed for ages, and probably as long as they 
have any real traces of a regular government, 
Neither does he apprehend that the interfe- 
rence of the nobility in popular elections, un- 
der certain circumſtances is unconſtitutional ; 


ſhould it ſo happen in any place where the 


right of voting is eſtabliſhed on a juſt prin- 
ciple, that a nobleman poſſeſſes a great part of 


the property where that right is enjoyed, it 


is but natural and juſt that he ſhould exerciſe 
| that 


(10-3 . 

that influence which his extenſive property 
creates: were it not ſo, a peer of five thouſand 
a year eſtate, would ſtand exactly on the ſame 


_ footing, and poſſeſs an equal weight in the 


government with one of fifty thouſand, which 


cannot be juſt or equitable, as the one poſ- 
ſeſſes ſo great a property and intereſt in the 


kingdom above the other. Beſides, I think 


the exerciſe of this ſpecies of influence is ex- 
pedient to ſecure the well being of the Landed 


Intereſt, againſt that inundation of wealth 
which Trade and Commerce pours in upon 
us, and which is poſſeſſed by many perſons 
who are wholly ignorant of, and perhaps un- 


friendly to the conſtitution of this country *. 
This he contends for, and he has reaſon to 


believe that every real friend to the principles 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, will join him, al— 
though our author may be of a different opi- 
nion; that the repreſentation ought to be 


placed on a juſt and equitable principle, and 


then let every perſon, be his ſtation and rank 
in the community what it may, exerciſe that 
influence which his popularity, his connec» 


tions, or his property may give him. 


*A particular reference is had here to foreigners, and 


to the Engliſh nabobs, many of whom, in eonſequenee of 


their long reſidence in India, may have imbibed notions 
of Government by no means favourable to the Britifh 
conſtitution. : 


The 


. 

The writer of theſe Strictures has been ra- 
ther at a loſs to conjecture, independent of 
the conſiderations before ſtated, for what rea- 
ſons our author, after having received favours 
from the Difſenters*, ſhould fall ſo unmerci- 


fully uponthem asto accule them, in the perſon . 


of Dr. Price, of propagating principles inimical 
to Government, unleſs it may be explained on 


that principle, that if you confer favours on a 


man, and do not continue them, he becomes 


in conſequence of it, your enemy. Or per- 
haps it may be owing to the decided part the 
Diſſenters had taken reſpecting the famous 


India Bill, in which our author had a princi- 


pal concern, and who, had it ſucceeded, was 
to have been, as I recollect, one of the 
parties to be inveſted with its powers. One 


would have thought that the conduc of 


the Diſſenters, in that buſineſs, had they 
held the political principles with which 
our author charges them, would have been 
directly the reverſe of what it was, as that 
Bill, 4 

the King of his Juſt prerogatives, and to in- 


* They introduced him into the repreſentation of the 
ſeeond eity in the kingdom, by which he beeume a real 
| Repreſentative of the People, and that without expence z 


and his family, if I — not, are now under obli- 
gations to them, 


is apprehended, went to deprive 


veſt 


k 
veſt the people, or ſome of their repreſenta- 
tives, with great power and patronage, and 
more eſpecially as this power vas intended 
to be placed in the hands of perſons who pro- 
feſſed themſelves friends to the cauſe of Li- 
berty, and the Rights of the People. Accord- 
ing to the inſinuation of our author, this Bill 
mult have perfectly coincided with the ſecret 
and avowed principles of the Diſſenters. 

But Britain witneſſed the fact, that the 

Proteſtant Diſſenters unanimouſly oppoſed 
that Bill, and gave their ſupport to the friends 
of the King at the General Election that took 
place in conſequence of it; although by ſo 
doing they riſked the loſs of the friendſhip 
of that party in the Houſe of Commons, (the 
Whig Intereſt) with whom they had ever 
been connected, and by whom they had been 
always ſupported. 
If this be not a decided proof of their 

ſtrong attachment to the rights of the Mo- 
narch, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any fact, 
let the proof of it be ever ſo plain and ſelf- 
evident; and whatever their enemies may in- 
ſinuate to the contrary, the conduct of the 
Diſſenters in that affair will remain as a laſting 
monument of their fincere and inviolable at- 
tachment to our excellent Conſtitution. They 
wiſh 


wiſh not to abridge the King of any of his 
prerogatives, nor to ſee his Subjects inveſted 
with unconſtitutional powers; and the writer 
of this avers, that ſo far as he is acquainted 
with the principles of the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters, and he has had intercourſe and acquaint- 
ance with many of them, he knows not an 
individual but what is ſincerely attached to 
the Government, as conſiſting of King, Lords 
and Commons; neither does he know any 
amongſt them that approve of a republican 
form of government; their enemies, and 
eſpecially the Clergy, are continually charg- 


ing them with holding principles which _ 


diſavow. 


Our author, it ſeems, cannot forgive the 
conduct of the Diſſenters in deſerting their 
friends on the above memorable occaſion, as 
in conſequence of it all thoſe towering and 
ambitious projects to which that Bill gave riſe 
were entirely defeated; after what has hap- . 
pened, ſurely, of all men, he ſhould be the 
laſt to point out the danger of innovation. 

One of his party, a reſpectable Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, then aſſured me, 
„that the patronage of the Eaſt-Indies, take 
it throughout, amounted to twelve hun- 
„ dred thouſand pounds a youly (an immenſe 


« {im 


% ſum) and that the patronage of the King 


«* did not exceed three hundred thouſand; 


* that the party had been offered, by a hun- 
0 
« 
U 
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in the eapaelty of under-wrlters (which 


« gulneas, a fine beginning in the execution 
6 


„been long enough at the Eaſt-end of the 
« town, meaning the India-Houſe, and that 
“they wanted it at hs Weſt-end of the town, 
„ and would have it.” . 


Charge not, ye abettors of unconſtitutional 


influence, the Proteſtant Diſſenters of this 
country with holding principles hoſtile to 
government, as in doing this you do them 


the groſſeſt injuſtice; nor continue to ring tage 


changes in the ears of the Public on the danger 


of Innovation, when zhey only wiſh to ſee 


the Conſtitution reſtored to the principles on 
which it was eſtabliſhed, and to be placed 
on the ſame footing with other natural-born 


ſubjects, not being conſcious of having, in 


any reſpect whatever, forfeited their juſt claim 


to the privilege of Citizens, and that in a 


country, the * of which they feel 
themſelves 


dred and ſeventy young men two thouſand 
gulneas each, to be permitted to go to India 


amountto three hundred and forty thouſand 


of this vaſt project); that the bread had 


= 
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. themſelves bound to © lcd on every princi= 
ple of reaſon and religion, 

Innovation, or a departure from ancient 
uſages, the ſhadow of which now ſeems to 
ſtartle our author, carried a milder face with 
it when certain perſons went to the King In 
a large body to ſollelt In effect thelr eon- 
tinuance In office, 

Innovation, had nothing hoſtile or uneon- 

ſtitutional about it, when the Civil Liſt Bill 
was drawn up by our author, and paſſed into 
a Law *. 
Innovation was not that monſter, which, 
in the view of our author it now appears to be, 
when the intended India Bill was introduced, 
and the moſt unconſtitutional means purſued, 
to paſs it into a Law. | 

Was not his intereſt exerted to obtain the 
popular reſolution of the Houſe of Commons 
at the cloſe of the American war, that the 
power of the Crown was increaſed, is in- 
creaſing, and ought to be diminiſhedÞ; and 
this is a country where Liberty is enjoyed, 
and the power of the king circumſcribed 


* This is only inſtanced to ſhew that he once held 
different opinions. | 
+ The truth of this is not + et but the cauſe 


of it reflected no credit on the then Houſe of Coimn- 
 mons, | 


by the laws, and ſhall he now be ap- 
plauded for reprobating the friends of Liberty 
in France, in endeavouring to emancipate 
themſelves from a goverament founded in 
tyranny and oppreſſion? Such contradiction 
and inconſiſtency of political conduct is ſel- 
dom to be met with in one man. 

But the Diſſenters have diſobliged our au- 


thor by oppoſing the India Bill, who ought, 


it ſeems, on the principle of gratitude to their 
friends, to have given it every ſupport in their 
power; on this ground, therefore, as well as 
the former, they are to be followed up with 
_ reſentment, oppoſition, and implacability. 
Mr. Fox, who is of a very different caſt 
from our author, poſſeſſes a noble and a gene- 
rous ſpirit, and, in that reſpeQ, is worthy the 
eſteem of all men; he, notwithſtanding the 
Diſſenters were unfriendly to this Bill, know- 
ing they oppoſed it from principle, when they 
applied to Parliament for relief from the dif- 
abilities and hardſhips under which they had 
long laboured, nobly ſtood up and pleaded 
their cauſe as the cauſy of jultice. 
This diſintereſted and manly conduct, al. 
though it met not the approbation of the 
Clergy and the high church party, has not di- 
winihed his popularity; and I hope and truſt 


the Dillenters will ever eſteem him for lt. 
Our 


$42 2 
Our author was for many years conſidered 
alſo as a champion in the cauſe of Liberty 
but the tables are turned—from what motives. 
Ehe beſt knows.—Liberty ſeldom rewards 
her Parliamentary advocates by any other 
wages than popular favour; perhaps his 
wiſhes go to ſomething more ſubſtantial ; if 
ſo, it muſt be ſought by other means, eſpe- 
cially as © Sovereigns will now conſider thoſe 
« who adviſe them to place an unlimited 
confidence in their people, as ſubverters of 
* their thrones ;”* he therefore delays no 
time in deſerting a ſtandard ſo improvident. 
For many years ſplendid and eloquent ha- 
rangues were made to little or no purpoſe; 
now he draws the envenomed pen, and to 
wound the cauſe he once upheld, If this at- 
tack on the rights of men ſhould introduce 
him into favour, which I am inclined to doubt, 
he may take his wonted eaſe in office, Ora- 
tory was then unneceſſary, It had its effect. 

Our author, referring to the vote of con- 
gratulation ofthe RevolutionSoclety, tothe Na- 

tional Aſſembly of France, remarks +1 * Their 
« ſignatures ought, in my opinion, to have 
„ peen annexed to thelr in{trument z the 
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% world would then have the means of know- 
ing how many they are, who they are, 
% and of what value their opinions may be, 
4 from their perſonal abilities, from their 
© knowledge, their experience, or their lead 
“ and authority in the State.” A hint is 
| here ſuggeſted, that the perſons who com- 
poſed the meeting on that occaſion, and who 
thought it right to congratulate their fellow 
men, on their emancipation from 'Tyranny, 
are a ſet of low and inconſiderable perſons, of 
little or no political importance in the State, 
beneath the notice of the National Aſſembly, 
and too inſignificant even for the notice of our 
author, If he wants information who they are, 
and what © lead and authority they have” in 
the State, I auſwer they conſiſt principally 
of real and independent Citizens, engaged in 
the commercial lines of buſineſs; and although 
many of them poſſeſs not the proud diſtinc- 
tion of Right Honourable, or that of Repreſen- 
tatives of the People, yet the rank they hold 
in ſociety is real and ſubſtantial, not ideal 
and fictitious. 5 Ws 
Does he enquire “ of what value their 
opinions are?“ Their opinions being derived 
from obſervation, experience, and the love 
of their country, contain of courſe nothing 
1 5 New; 
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new; nor do they exceed in value thoſe of 
other men.—Our author here takes the lead 
of all others—on this ground he has no com- 
petitor. Hiſtory, whether ancient or modern, 
may be challenged to produce his equal, . In 
order to explore the region of politics, he 
| aſcends to the ſummit of Parnaſſus, and from 
thence makes a viſit to the Tartarean Gulf; 

from ſuch reſources he has illuminated, as an 
aurora borealis, our political horizon. The 
Revolution Society, in this reſpect, bow 
with ſubmiſſion to him—zbey claim only a 
| ſhare of thoſe * perſonal abilities, and that 
knowledge and experience” that is neceſ- 
ſary to make them uſeful members of ſociety. 
Does he challenge enquiry in reſpe& to num- 
| bers? I am credibly informed they exceeded 
ſix hundred, and permit me to ſxy, that it is 
not a common thing, in this country, to ſee 
fix hundred reſpectable Citizens of the State, 
aſſembled in one place on any occaſion of 
public feſtivity. And what probably may be 
a painful conſideration to our author, if he 
does not already know it, this vote of the 
Revolution Society, which he ſo much repro- 
bates, had it paſſed but a ſhort- time before, 
would have conveyed the genuine ſentiments 
of perhaps three fourths of the people of this 
c 2 country. 
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country. The extinction of the Nobility, in 


France appears to have been an unjuſt, and 
therefore an unpopular meaſure here; prior 
to it, go where you would, or aſſociate with 
whom you might, it was evident that the 
bulk of the people rejoiced to hear that 
mankind were emancipating themſelves 
from the yoke of Tyranny, and reſolutely, 


_ aſſerting their Liberties—This is a principle 


which neither the ſophiſtry of our author, 
nor the abettors of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance can efface from the human mind, 


it is a principle congenial to its nature, and 
can never be extinguiſhed. 


Our author, referring to the ſermon 


preached by Dr. Price, in commemoration of 


the Revolution, remarks, That it is in a 
6e ſtrain, which I believe, lin not been heard 
in this Kingdom in any of the Pulpits 
which are tolerated or encouraged, in it, 
ſince the year 1648, when a predeceſlor of 
% Dr. Price, the reverend Hugh Peters, made 
* the vault of the King's Chapel, in St. 
« James's, ring with the privileges of the 
« Saints, who with the high praiſes, of God 
« in their mouths, and a two-edged ſword 
jn their hands, were to execute Judgment 
„ on the Heathen, and puniſhments on the 
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te people; to bind their Kings in chains, and 
© their nobles in fetters of iron:“ and ſub- 
Joins, that © he ſeems to have ſpeculated him- 
“ ſelf into no ſmall degree of fervor, when 
* he addreſſed his auditory in the following 
very remarkable words: © I cannof* con- 
&« clude without recalling particularly to your 
© recolleftion a conſideration, which 1 
© have more than once alluded to; I mean 
e the favourableneſs of the preſent times to 
« all exertions in the cauſe of Liberty.“ 
Our author, commenting on this, aſks © what 
« jg the cauſe of Liberty? and what are thoſe 
« exertions in its favour, to which the ex, 
« ample of France is ſo ſingularly auſpicious? 
Is our Monarchy to be annihilated with all 
“e the Laws, all the tribunals, and all the an- 
te cient corporations of the Kingdom? Is the 
« Houſe of Lords to be voted uſeleſs? Is 
« epiſcopacy to be aboliſhed? Are the Church 
« Lands to be fold to Jews and Jobbers? Are 
« the taxes to be voted grievances ? If theſe 
te are the ends and means of the Revolution 


2 Society, I admit. they are well aſſerted “.“ 


Was it not publicly known at the time the 
ſermon was delivered, that the Diſſenters were 


* See page 179. 
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exerting themſelves as peaceful ſubje&s of the 


State, to obtain a repeal of the Corporation 


and Teſt Acts, whereby they are deprived of 
their rights as Citizens? Are they to be repre- 
ſented as enemies of the State for ſo doing? 


And did not their application toParliament for 


redreſs meet the ſupport of many of our au- 
thor's friends in the Houſe of Commons? Why 
then, why does he, in effect, inſinuate that 


they have in contemplation the ruin of the 


State? This diſingenuous conduct, I beg leave 
to ſay, is both ungenerous and unjuſt. 


He afterwards remarks, that the Revolution 
Society are of opinion; “ That a aeg 
« tion in the Legiſlature of a Kingdom,” i 
& not only the baſis of all conſtitutional b 
e berty in it, but of all Iegitimate government; 


this poſition conſtitutes an eſſential part, and 
is a leading principle of the Britiſh govern- 


ment, and which no one can deny; but our 
author is attached to other opinions; and ſays, 


« If popular repreſentation or choice be neceſſary 
« to the /egitimacy of all government, the 


« Houſe of Lords is, at one ſtroke baſtar- 


« dized and corrupted in blood; and the caſe 
of the crown is altogether as bad.” If he 
had applied this remark to the repreſenta- 


t. ves of the borough of Malton, and others of 
1 5 => the 
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the ſame deſcription, it might have paſſed un- 
noticed; as few, I believe, would be much in- 


_clined to diſpute the fact. In reply to this 
ſtrange and novel opinion in this country, I 


will venture to aſſert, that all thoſe who are 


friends to the cauſe of liberty, lay it down as 


an axiom, that popular repreſentation is eſ- 
ſential to /egitimate government. It has ex- 
iſted in our government for ages, and is ne- 
ceſſary to every government founded on juſt 


principles. Mr. Pitt, the preſent Miniſter, 


once ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, that 
* the principle of our conſtitution is repre- 


« ſentation.” The Engliſh government is 


conſidered by all its friends, as a juſt, as well 
as an excellent form of government, conſiſ- 
ting of three branches, King, Lords, and 


Commons; and why ſo? Principally, becauſe 


the repreſentatives of the people conſtitute a 
part of it; which is not the caſe in the gene- 
rality of governments: were the people to have 
no ſhare in it, the government here would 
be unjuſt, and of courſe not legitimate. Go- 
vernment being inſtituted for the benefit of 
the people, and ſupported by them, they are 


entitled of courſe, to a ſhare in the legiſ- 


lature, and in this country have ever enjoyed 


it; and as in every government there 


C 4 muſt 
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| muſt be ſubjects of whom the ſtate is com- 

Th poſed, it follows by neceflary conſequence, 

0 that repreſentation in the legiſlature of a king- 

dom is the baſis of legitimate government 

The ſame will hold good with reſpect to the 

King; he alſo in this kingdom is eſſential to 

i legitimate government, and alſo to the Houſe | 

a of Lords, who conſtitute a part of it—but they L 

| | are not ſo in all governments, becauſe there 
are republican ſtates, where there is no 
King, nor Houſe of Lords, and on this ground 
they cannot be ſaid to be the baſis of all legi- 
timate governments; but as the people con- 
ſtitute every ſtate, the poſition applies to 
them univerſally, What ſhadow of pretence 

| therefore, can there be for ſaying, that © The 

it Houſe of Lords are baſtardized, &c.“ by it, 

00 when it cannot in anyway be applied to them? 

[| O.ur author, no doubt, had his views in mak- 
* ning this ungenerous remark, _— 
1 After commenting on other parts of the 

ol | ſermon, and miſrepreſenting the obvious 
meaning and intentions of the writer, he 
brings him before the bar of the public as a 

ſuppoſed delinquent, and draws a parallel 
between him and the famous Hugh Peters, 
who was executed for high treaſon, in the 

laſt century, Permit me to aſk, is this treat- 
|: 153 * ment 
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ment of Dr. Price conſiſtent with fair dealing? 
Is it right to put a conſtruction on particular 
expreſſions, which the writer never intended, 
and then to comment upon them, in order to 
prejudice his character in the view of the world, 
and through him to injure the whole body of 
Diſſenters? As our author has ſelected quo- 
tations, which he thought might ſerve his 
purpoſe from the affairs of the laſt century, 
I will take the liberty to add a ſupplement, 
and to contraſt the aceuſe of Dr. Price with 
the famous Judge Jefferys, whoſe memory 
will never be forgotten by Engliſhmen, and if 
'F miſtake not, the compariſon will not be 
altogether unjuſt, nor the caſes annexed to 
it, by way of illuſtration, diſſimilar, other- 
_ wiſe than the one is arraigned before the bar 
of the public, and the other before the bar of 
Juſtice, 

The governing Powers in the reign of 
James II. were determined, at all events, to 
extirpate the Religion and Liberty of this 
Country; and, in order to accompliſh their 
deſign, it was thought neceſſary to attack the 
leaders who ſtood up in the defence of Li- 
berty; accordingly, a proſecution was cums 
menced againſt Mr, Richard Baxter, an emi- 
nent diſſenting preacher, and writer of that 


( 25 ) 
time, and who had been offered by Charles 


II. the Biſhoprick of Hereford, which he re- 
| fuſed, He was charged with writing a para- 


phraſe on the New Teſtament, in which were 


ſaid to be ſome expreſſions diſreſpectful of 


the Biſhops, A few days previous to the trial, 
Mr. Baxter being * moved for . 


ther time. 


J efferys, the then advocate for tyranny and 5 
oppreſſion, denied it, and exclaimed, in a 


paſſion, © 1 will not give him a minute more 


© to ſave his life; we have had to do with 
« other ſorts of perſons, but now we have a 
« Saint to deal with, and I know how to deal 
&« with ſaints as well as ſinners : Yonder ſtands 
« Oates in the pillory, (as he actually did 
« at that time in Old Palace Yard) and he ſays, 
that he ſuffers for the trath,—and ſo ſays | 


„ Baxter ; but if Baxter did but ſtand on the 
s other ſide of the pillory with him, I would 


% ſay two of the greateſt rogues and raſcals 


„ in the kingdom ſtood there.“ At the trial 
his Counſel urged, that“ if Mr. Baxter's book 


contained reflections by name on the Church 
„of Rome, but ſpoke well of the prelates 
« of the Church of England, it was to be 
e preſumed, they were intended only againſt 
« the * of the Church of Rome.“ Jet- 

 ferys 
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ferys replied, Baxteris an enemy to the name, 
the office, and perſons of Biſhops.” Mr. Bax» 
ter, on his defence, ſaid, © My Lord,“ I have 
been ſo moderate with reſpect to the Church 
« of England, that I have incurred the cen- 
& ſure of many of the Diſſenters on that ac- 
« count,” Baxter for Biſhops,” (ſays 
Jefferys) © that is a merry conceit indeed; a 
% Kidderminſter Biſhop he means, &c.“ Mr, 
Baxter attempting to ſpeak, the Chief Juſtice 
ſays to him; Richard, Richard, doſt thou 
6 think we will hear thee poiſon the Court, 

« &c, Richard, thou art an old fellow, an 
% old knave; thou haſt written a cart-load of 
books as full of ſedition, I might ſay trea- 
ſon, as an egg is full of meat, &. I know 

6 thou haſt a mighty party, but, by the 
“grace of God, I'll cruſh you all.” Mr. 
Baxter then offered to clear himſelf of the 
charge, but Jefferys refuſed to hear a word, 
and, in ſumming up the matter, ſaid, © There 

e has been a deſign to ruin the King and the 

nation, &c. and this has been the main in- 
s cendiary—he is as modeſt now as can be, 
* but time was when no man was ſo ready at 
| : « Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles* 
4 in fetters of iron. A deſign no doubt 
there was, and Mr, Baxter probably was con- 
cerned 


2& 
cerned in it, to defeat the project of the court 
and the enemies of Liberty to overthrow the 
conſtitution z and God be praiſed, it was even- 
tually attended with ſucceſs (which Dr, Price's 


| ſermon referred to) as by it, the Brunſwick 


family enjoy the crown of Great Britain, and 
the people their liberty, 

The conduct of Dr. Price's accuſer, and 
Mr. Baxter's judge, may not improperly 
claſs together; the one attempts to prejudice 
the publick, and the other the jury, by means 
equally improper and unjuſtifiable, and in 
an unjuſt attack on two reſpectable and uſeful 
members of the community, one for congra- 
tulating his fellow ſubjects on their deliverance 
from tyranny, and the other for aſſiſting in 


the accompliſhment of that deliverance, and 


whoſe memory will be revered by thoſe who 
have any regard for the cauſe of Liberty and 
the rights of men. 
For what reaſon does our author repreſent 
the rights of men as © vague and ſpeculative®,” 
and why does he attempt to prove that the plea 
of * inheritance or ancient patrimony“ was 
the proper ground on which our anceſtors 
ſupported their claim to Magna Charta—the 


Page 46, 


Petition 
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Petition of Right, 3d Charles I. the Bill of 
Rights at the Revolution, and of courſe, to the 


Libertieswe nowenjoy?—ls it not apparent that 


the deſign of our anceſtors in referring at thoſe 
different periods to the rights which their 
forefathers had enjoyed, was to ſtrengthen 


their ground of claim to, the then governing 


powers for the reſtoration of them? It ap- 
pears by the ancient records of parliament®, 
that the firſt thing they uſually enacted, wag 
the confirmation of their liberties ; “ that all 


corporations and other perſons ſhould, en- 


« joy their liberties, rights, cuſtoms, and 
6 franchiſes,” by which they conſtantly rey 


cognized in effect thoſe original rights, which 
flrſt laid the foundation of civil ſociety among 


us; the doing of whichwas perfectly natural and 


proper, and is a decided proof of the p 


as far as their example goes, of a recurrence 
to firſt principles, or the rights of men (a 
phraſe at preſent ſo very obnoxious to our 


author) on a ſubject of this nature. It ap- 


pears evident by the conduct of our anceſtors, 
that whenever they thought it neceſſary, to 


” aſſert or to claim the reſtoration of their 


rights, they conſtantly reſorted to firſt prin- 


See Cotton's Abridgement of the Records, &c., 
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ciples, as originally connected with the go> 
vernment of this country, which furniſhes a 


ſtrong argument, that if the ruling powers 


_ ſhall at any time invade or neglect to preſerve 
the juſt rights of the people, it is perfectly 


_ conſtitutional to apply to government to have 


them reſtored. Our author appears to me 


to have ſome latent views in his pretended 


attachment to“ ancient uſage” which he does 
not like to bring forward ; probably he fore- 
| ſees that if the real and ſelf-evident rights of 

men be admitted or acceded to, it will bear 
hard on certain unconſtitutional privileges 
that are now enjoyed by a particular claſs of 
perſons, and that muſt not, in his opinion, be 
given up, as they are neceſſary to ſupport the 
preſent political ſyſtem—and that it is parti- 


cularly expedient at the preſent juncture to 
inculcate in the minds of the people a predi- 


lection to © ancient rights, and a ſtrict ad- 


herence to the practice of our forefathers, 


who, when they aſſerted their liberties, al- 
ways grounded their elaim on the principle of 
Inheritance, as this argument will, if admit- 
ted, ſecure the preſent ſtate of the repreſenta- 


tion, on which ſo much of our author's poli- 


tical importance depends, 
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unequal ſyſtem is to be ſupported becauſe it 
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I am much miſtaken if his argument does 


not defeat the principle which it is intended 
to ſupport, Let us examine this point—The 


Government of this kingdom conſiſts of King, 


Lords, and Commons. The King and the 


Lords poſſeſs nearly the ſame power, which 
they have done for ages, except in ſome in- 
conſiderable reſtrictions, and drawing a 
boundary line to the regal authority, and an 


abolition of the feudal laws, which has done 


away the dangerous power of the nobility, 
both of which were deemed neceſſary for the 
better ſecurity of the rights of the people; 


but how do matters now ſtand in reſpe& to 


the Houſe of Commons? population, within 
the laſt century, has greatly increaſed in many 
places, and no proviſion made for it in the 
repreſentation; many boroughs are gone to 
decay, and are ſent to market for ſale, as any 


other ſpecies of property; great numbers of 


them now belong to the Peers, and many others 
are entirely ſupported on account of their con- 
nection with the repreſentation; in ſome places 
five or ten perſons ſend the ſame number of 
members to parliament as five or ten thouſand 
in others, Divers large towns in various parts of 
the kingdom are not repreſented at all, and this 


has 
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has remained in its preſent ſtate a century and 


a half. The plea of antiquity, permit me to 
remark, cannot apply here, and is an abſur- 
dity when applied to the principle of repre- 
ſentation, —Does the preſent mode of electing 
the repreſentative body comport with ancient 


uſage ? Have not the people for want of it, in 


part loſt, and are daily loſing, their“ inheri- 


tance,” and a valuable one too, which their 


forefathers enjoyed for time immemorial ? 
Ought it not to have been carefully watched, 
and preſerved on the principles on which it 
was founded, and eſpecially by thoſe who 
profeſs an attachment to the cauſe of Liberty? 


But is the evil gone ſo far as to be remedi- 


leſs? Perhaps not, although, by the miſrepre- 


ſentation of intereſted perſons, the daily abuſe 


of the friends of Liberty, and the growing 
corruption of the age, the bulk of the peo- 


ple appear to be aſleep on a ſubje& that 


ſtands connected with their deareſt and moſt 
valuable rights. Did they poſleſs the active 
| ſpirit and vigilance of our anceſtors, as before 
referred to, they would unite in a peaceful 


manner, and in the joint names of all the 
people of England, preſent to Parliament a 


Petition of Rights, ſtating that they had loſt 
their “ ancient patrimony,” and wanted to 
1 have 
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have it reſtored on the principle on which 


their anceſtors enjoyed it for time immemo- 
rial. Such a petition muſt neceſſarily have its 
effect, and reſtore Engliſhmen to their ancient 


rights. Has not our author rather overſhot his 
mark? He has certainly chalked out a plain 


and heaten path, and on a juſt and conſtitu- 


tional principle for the people to apply for, 


and recover their“ ancient rights“ by a real 
and more equal repreſentation, 


He remarks on the ſubject of the real rights 


ok men, that“ they ought to have a fair por- 
tion of all which ſociety, with all its eom- 


te bination, {kill and force can do in their 
«* favour, In this partnerſhip all have equal 
rights; but, as to the ſhare of power, au- 
« thority, and dire&tioh, which each indivi= 
dual ought to have in the management of 
« the ſtate, that I muſt deny to be among the 
direct original rights of men; i is a thing 
eto be ſettled by convention; if civil ſociety 
be the offspring of convention, that con- 
vention muſt be its law, that convention 
muſt limit and modify all the deſcriptions 
of conſtitution which are formed under 
6C it *. 
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This poſition of our author is admiſſible ſo 
far as ſuch convention is governed by juſt and 
equitable principles, and no farther, otherwiſe 
it would give a ſanction to every ſpecies of op- 
preſſion : to ſupport the truth of this remark, 
it may not be improper to ſtate a caſe. Sup- 
poſe ſuch a convention, or that thoſe perſons 
who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority in a ſtate, 
ſhould rhink it neceſſary to frame a law, that 
certain perſons, ſay thoſe who admit and 
ſubſcribe, ex animo, that the convention has a 
divine right to eſtabliſh in the ſtate, a ſet of > 
religious opinions, - whether Proteſtant, Po- 
piſh, Mahometan, Jewiſh, or Pagan, ſhall 3 
excluſively enjoy the emoluments ariſing 
from the collection and receipt of the public 
revenue, and ſuppoſe the profits ariſing from 
this employment to amount to a ſhilling in 
the pound of every man's expenditure, or 
two millions ſterling in a year, in a country 
of no greater extent than ours, would not 
ſuch a law be juſtly conſidered in a free ſtate 
as arbitrary and oppreſſive, and an infraction 
of the rights of men in civil ſociety, as it 
would be depriving a great part of the com- 
munity of thoſe emoluments, which, as ſub- 
jects of the ſtate, and contributors to the taxes, 
hey are entitled to enjoy, Would not this 


be 
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be rewarding one deſcription of perſons at 
the expence of another, on an unjuſt prinei- 
ple? Does a convention poſſeſs the power 
conſiſtent with the rights of men, to frame 
ſuch a law? Perhaps it may be objected, that 
the principle of it is ſo abſurd that no ſuch 
caſe is ever likely to occur. If the right be 
admitted, which our author lays down as a 
maxim in civil ſociety, a caſe may occur 
equally abſurd and impolitic ; and one that 
bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the leading 
features of it, now actually exiſts in Europe, 

and in what is called a free country. | 
In voluntary ſocieties, and thoſe that exiſt 
only for a limited time, men poſſeſs a right 
to inſtitute what laws they pleaſe, but in civil 
ſociety there are original rights, which may 
with the ſtricteſt propriety be deemed the rights 
of men; theſe ought to be ſacred, and are what 
no power on earth can, conſiſtent with the 
truſt repoſed in them, deſtroy. Let us put a 
| caſe of a ſomewhat different nature, and as 
our author appears to be particularly partial 
to the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation, it ſhall 
be on that ſubject. It has been aſſerted by 
thoſe who are well informed, and have made 
the calculation, that leſs than ten thouſand 
| eleQors, and many of them of the loweſt 
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Houſe of Commons, which repreſents ſeven 


millions of people. Suppoſe the greater part 


of theſe, fay ſix thouſand, for that number 


being the majority, will ſerve our purpoſe, 


| ſhould be influenced or corrupted, which is 


no unuſual thing among voters, to inſtruct 
their repreſentatives in parliament (who ge- 
nerally think it their duty to follow the in- 


ſtructions of their conſtituents) to ſupport a 


Bill, to veſt the power of raiſing money ex- 


cluſively in the King and Lords (formerly the 


Kings of England alone exerciſed this power) 
and as many of the Commons owe their ſeats 


to the Lords, it is not impoſſible, if our au- 
thor's political principles ſhould become ge- 


neral, but that ſuch a law might at ſome fu- 
ture period take place. If ſuch a law ſhould 
take place, it would be allowed on all hands, 
among the friends of liberty, to be an in- 
fringement of the rights of the people, and 
an abuſe of power, but according to our au- 
thor's opinion, as it originated in a proper, 
adequate, and legal convention of the ſtate, 
who poſſeſs the power to limit and modify 
the conſtitution, ſuch a law would be obli- 


gatory on the whole community: Of courſe 


oppoſition againſt it would be rebellion, and 
| an 


an attempt to overthrow the conſtitution, It 
is eaſy to perceive how far ſuch dangerous 
and unconſtitutional poſitions will lead men 
they will juſtify all the tyranny, perſecution 
and oppreſſion that have * the whole 
habitable Globe. 

Our author labours to remove the deepi im- 
preſſion which the diſcuſſion of the rights of 
men has made on the minds of the people of 
this country, by making a curious diſtinction 

between their natural and real rights ů. As men 
univerſally, in the civilized part of the world, 
ſtand in connection with ſociety, their natural 
rights are thoſe which attach to them as men, 
and which they are entitled to poſſeſs as 
members of ſociety, and their real rights are 
preciſely the ſame, unleſs they are reſtricted 
to thoſe rights only, which the governments 
of the Earth allow men to enjoy, which 
would be juſtifying, as above, every ſpecies 
of oppreſſion. We may eaſily perceive the 
conſequences of taking away the only proper 
foundation of liberty, the natural rights of 
men; it is no leſs than laying the axe to the 
root of the tree. It muſt be admitted, that 
men neceſſarily abridge themſelves of a part 


* See page 86 and 88, | 
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of their natural rights, thoſe of an inferior 


nature, that are not eſſential to their happineſs, 


in order to obtain the advantages reſulting 
from ſociety, which are of ſuperior value; 


but this will extend no further in a good go- 


vernment than is compatible with ſtrict juſ- 


tice to individuals. A mutual ſacrifice for the 
public good, in which all are concerned, ſo 


far from being a grievance, is, on the princi- 
ple above ſtated, a benefit to every indivi- 
dual. It ſhould alſo be conſidered, on a ſub- 


ject of this nature, that there is a great and 
neceſſary diſtinction between voluntary ſo- 


cieties, and that of which a State is com- 
poſed: In reſpect to the former, men have 


their option, in the latter, the caſe is very 


different; perhaps it may be ſuggeſted, that 
thoſe who diſlike the laws of one ſtate, may, 
if they chooſe it, remove to another. But in- 
ſuperable difficulties ariſe here, as the loſs of 


the means of ſubſiſtence, deſertion of pro- 


perty, friends, and a thouſand other con- 


ſiderations; if it were otherwiſe, the majo- 
rity in a ſtate might with propriety frame 


ſuch laws as they imagined would be moſt 
conducive to their intereſt. Beſides, removals 
from a ſtate would be injurious to its proſ- 


Peri and might prove the ruin of it; mi- 


gration 


f 
| 


| 
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gration to foreign countries, therefore on this 
principle is prohibited by law to all artificers 


and manufacturers, which comprehend a 


great part of the community ; and as men 
become ſubjects of the ſtate, independent of 


their own choice, it follows by neceſſary con- 


ſequence, that thoſe to whom the power is 
delegated to frame the laws, are bound by 
every principle of juſtice, as well as religion, 
to ſee that they do not oppreſs individuals, 


and alſo that they are founded on principles 
of equality, proportioned to caſes and eir- 
cumſtances. This obſervation, although it 


may preſs hard on certain laws in this coun- 
try, that affect a particular claſs of ſubjects 
(the Corporation and Teſt Acts) is neverthe- 
leſs true, and is a poſition, that no man, who 


is a friend to the rights of men, will contro. 


vert. As conſcience is ſaid to be God's vice= 
gerent in the minds of men, for the regu- 


lation of their conduct, ſo public juſtice 
ought to be in a ſtate; on this unalterable 


principle, the laws of every ſtate ought to be 


founded; and if they will not bear this teſt, 


they ought to be aboliſhed, 

Do any of the laws of the National Aſſem- 
bly of France violate this principle ? I believe 
not; the extinction of the order of nobility 
excepted, Indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
| D 4 they 
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they have (from motives beſt known to them- 
ſelves) unwarrantably abridged the power of 
the Monarch; but this, it is ſuppoſed was 


done through the effects of fear, and was tlie 


King ſincerely attached to the National Af. 


ſembly, and hearty in the reform of the go- 


vernment, they would now, in all proba- 
bility make him one of the greateſt Monarchs 
upon earth, 


As to what the National Altembly has done 
in new modelling the French Church with re- 


ſpect to the means of its ſupport, and which 
our author is pleaſed to term conſiſcation, 


plunder, and ſacrilege, a ſhort anſwer will ſuf- 


fice. If the ſtate has a right to form a national 


Church eſtabliſhment, it poſſeſſes an equal 
right to appoint the nature and quantum of 


the proviſion proper for its ſupport. 

Our author, after having accompliſhed the 
demolition of the rights of men, in imitation, 
I ſuppoſe of Lee, the poet, who threatened 
to extinguiſh the ſtars by a whirlwind, pro- 
ceeds to the defence of Holy Church, which 


it ſeems, has received a blow from the com- 
mon Enemy, and previouſly ſtates his ground, 


and lays before the public (for which they are 
obliged to him) the principles on which the 


defence of it has been conducted in all ages, 
le are afraid,” he ſays, © to put men to 


« live 


&« live and trade each on his own ſtock of reg. 


jon, becauſe we ſuſpe& that this ſtock in 


« each man is ſmall, and that individuals 
« would do better to avail themſelves of the 


general Bank and capital of Nations and 


«* ages. And he adds, © that many of our mer 


„ of ſpeculation, inſtead of exploding general 
e prejudices, employ their ſagacity to find out 


« the /atent wiſdom which prevails in them, and 
« when they have diſcovered it, they think 
« it more w//e to continue the prejudice 
« with the reaſon involved, than to caſt 
„ away the coat of prejudice, and to leave no- 
« thing but the naked reaſon v.“ And after- 
wards, ſpeaking of our Church eſtabliſhment, 
ſays, It is the firſt of our prejudices.” This 

is truly curious, and contains a full explana- 
tion of the principles which characterize the 


abettors of prieſtcraft. Is it dangerous to al- 


low men to exerciſe their reaſon in matters 
that concern their ſalvation ? Are men to be 


compelled in the preſent age, to believe and 


practiſe what artful and intereſted prieſts may 


think proper to invent, under pretence that 
it is unſafe for them to be permitted to follow 


the dictates of their reaſon, although they 


may have the guidance of revelation ? Are 


men to be compelled to ſurrender their reaſon 
* See page 129. 


in 
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in matters of Religion, to what he calls the 


general Bank and capital of Nations and ages, 
(as our author, I ſuppoſe, addreſſes his letter 
to a Roman Catholic; he, here, no doubt, 
has an eye to the Church of Rome, as that 


Bank, in reſpect to its capital extent and an- 


tiquity, far exceeds all others) this would be 
depriving them of their free-agency, as the 
ſubjects of God's moral government, and pla- 
cing them nearly on a level with the brute 
creation. If theſe ſentiments had always pre- 


vailed, no reformation in Religion could ever 
have taken place in this country; we muſt 


have remained to this day inveloped in ſuper- 
ſtition, and of courſe fit ſubjects for * 
and the artifices of Prieſteraft. 

Let us for a moment apply our author's rea- 
ſoning to ſome religious right, ſay tranſubſtan- 
tiation, which is an offspring of the general 

Bank, © Men of ſpeculation,” as well as the 
prieſts, who have the ſole management of 
this Hocus Pocus, * perceive the rea/or, as well 
us the abſurdity of it; but the people muſt, 
at all events, be kept in ignorance, and ſtill 
taught to believe they eat the body of our 


Lord himſelf, by which they become from 


time to time united to the Deity; this con- 


ſideration alone will preſerve the © coat of 


* Hoc eſt Corpus, 
prejudice,” 
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« prejudice,” above referred to, otherwiſe the 
prieſts might loſe their influence, and with it 
that goodly portion of the land which they 
have enjoyed for ages. They alſo perceive 
the“ latent wiſdom” * that prevails in it, as 
well as the neceſſity of not © exploding general 


& prejudices,” as by doing this they would 


probably extinguiſh their own exiſtence. — 
The ſame remarks will apply to abſolution, and 
other abſurd tenets of the Romiſh Church. 


What pity is it that an Engliſh ſenator, and 


one who has been long conſidered as a friend 


* The common people of France ſeem at length to 


have diſcovered the © latent wiſdom” of eccleſiaſtical 


policy, which has broke in upon, and threatens utterly 
to deſtroy the empire of * ancient prejudices,” This 


gives our author infinite concern—he weeps ſorely on ae- 
count of the ſufferings of the church. I wonder he has 
not recommended a public faſt among the hierarchical 
powers on this melancholy occaſion, His advice in this 
| reſpect, no doubt, would have weight. He imputes the 


miſchief to the opinions and ſyſtems of a philoſophie ca- 
bal, whom he deſcribes as atheiſts and infidels. Philos 
ſophy of any kind can have made but little progreſs among 
the bulk of the people, and I rather ſuſpeR, that the 
motive by which they have been aCtuated, is the conſi- 
deration that they and their forefathers have been labour- 
ing and tolling for that which profited them nothing, and 
to ſupport a ſwarm of drones in the ſtate in luxury and 
idleneſs. Theſe drones are now unhived, to the great joy 


of the friends of true religion, and to the unſpeakable 


grief of our author and the faithful ſons of the papacy. 
3 | to 
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to the rights of mankind, ſhould broach ſuch 
antichriſtian principles in a proteſtant country; 


but this is not the firſt inſtance of political 


or religious apoſtacy that has happened in this 
country, neither will it be the laſt, 

Our author, who is always happy in the 
choice of epithets, introduces the pleaſing 
idea of a general Bank, acceſlible by all. If 
thoſe who ſtand in need of the good things of 
this life could have their wants ſupplied by 
drawing on the National Bank, it would be a 
ſource of great felicity; and if our author's 


general Bank could ſupply the ſpiritual exigen- 


cies of men, and furniſh them with that know- 
ledge and faith which is neceſſary to ſalvation, it 


would prove a ſource of ſtill greater felicity. 


But, alas! this Bank is eſtabliſhed on a very dif- 


ſerent principle to that of all others, unleſs it 


be on the ſcore of profit. Other Banks, whe- 
ther publick or private, are placed under wiſe 
and proper regulations, to render them ſubſer- 
vient to the conveniencies and wants of men; 


but this is under no controul, as it compels 


kingdoms and empires to lodge their property 
in it under pain of eternal damnation; it re— 
coves a great deal, and pays nothing; inſtead 
of contributing to the eaſe and happineſs of 
thoſe in connection with it, they are compel- 

ET led, 
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led, contrary to their inclinations, to ſupport i it 
at an infinite expence, and by the fruits of 
their induſtry; and this is not all, it has in- 
vaded the prerogative of heaven, has carried 
fire and ſword through great part of the earth, 
and has proved the deſtruction of millions of 
the human race. 

The intelligent part of monk know this, 
and are growing very ſick at the idea of ſup- 
porting religious banks on ſuch principles, and 
at ſuch an enormous expence. We ſee the 
religious Bank of a neighbouring kingdom 
has a run upon it, and, in conſequence of 
this, is nearly reduced to a ſtate of bankruptcy, 
and all the efforts of our author and the ſup- 
porters of prieſtcraft to reſtore its credit and 

influence will avail but little. 
The Bible has been always conſidered by 
the true friends of chriſtianity as the only 
general religious Bank; it was eſtabliſhed as 
ſuch by Almighty God, and is on that princi- 
ple the great boon of heaven to frail mortals: 
from this Bank mankind are directed to draw 
their reſources; but the head of the Roman 
church, and others who have derived their 
authority from him, vainly attempt to aſſume 
the place of the Almighty, and to perſuade 
men that they poſſeſs the power to conſtitute 


religzous 


religious banks that may be truſted with greater 
ſafety: if infallibility attached to them, this 
might be true, but this is not the caſe. 
The Bible, as Chillingſworth ſays, “ is 
the only religion of Proteſtants,” although 
our author, in effect, ſays otherwiſe. Can 
It be ſuppoſed that the God of nature would 
reveal to his creature man the path of du- 
ty, and thoſe articles of belief which are ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, and not permit him to ex- 
erciſe that reaſon with which he has endowed 
him in matters of religion? For what purpoſe 
were the holy ſcriptures given us, if they are 
not to be conſidered as the rule of our faith 
and practice? If this be denied, they might 
as well have remained in an unknown tongue, 
which is the caſe in moſt, if not all, the 
nations who profeſs the Roman Catholic faith. 
It appears, that our author is aſſiduouſly 
labouring to ſupport his favourite religious 
bank, the church of Rome, as he ſeverely re- 
flects on the National Aſſembly, and charges 
them with injuſtice in doing what the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors thought neceſſary to be done 
in part ſome ages ago, by the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſteries; had he exiſted at that period, 
he would have ftood up, if one may judge 
by his preſent condudt, as the champion of the 
rights 
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: rights of the church and of prieſtcraft, al- 
though church property might comprehend 
a third part of the kingdom, which it was 
ſuppoſed to do in this country at the period 
above referred to. 

It is rather to be wondered at, amidſt all this 
ſtir of prieſts, jeſuits, and their followers, in 
oppoling the French revolution, that His Ho- 
lineſs has not, in ſome way or other, exerciſed 
his authority in ſupport of the church. I 
ſuſpect he has been thrown into a kind of 
panic himſelf on account of ſome unpleaſing 
movements among his own ſubjects *, or poſ- 
ſibly he might have done by the National Af 
ſembly, that which his predeceſſors have been 
accuſtomed to do on ſimilar occaſions; (to wit) 
have conſigned them all to deſtruction, by iſ- 
ſuing bulls, and diſcharging againſt them the 
thunders of the Vatican, as plunderers of the 
general Bank.” —T rather wonder alfo, that 
our author, who has a fertile imagination, 
and leaves no expedient untried to accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe, has not availed himſelf of 
this circumſtance, and threatened them with 
the accumulated vengeance of the church; but 
ſpiritual gunpowder ſeems to have loſt its ef- 
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ficacy, and therefore elegant dition, fine 
turned periods, high wrought ſimilitudes, 
and vehement declamation, have been adopted 
as ſubſtitutes to raiſe the fallen papal ſceptre, 
and to reinſtate in a neighbouring kingdom Ge : 
ſcarlet whore of Babylon. 


Our author, in a tone of confidence, me- 
thinks not perfectly becoming even the leader 
of a party, unleſs he fancied his book would 
create miracles, and extinguiſh every ſpark 
of liberty, boldly comes forward and aſſerts 
% We are reſolved to keep an eſtabliſhed 
church, an eſtabliſhed monarchy, an eſta- 
& bliſhed ariſtocracy, and an efad/j/hed demo- 
c eracy, each in the degree it exiſts, and in 
no greater.” May the monarchy never 
ceaſe to exiſt but with time, and may the 
Kings of England continue to enjoy their pre- 
rogatives unſullied. May the Houſe of Lords 
enjoy the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their juſt 
titles, and the ſhare which the conſtitution has 
given them as one of its conſtituent parts. 
This is the language, I will venture to ſay, 
of ninety- nine in a hundred of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters of this country; but, as to an eſta- 
bliſhed democracy in the degree, and on the 

principles 
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principles it now exiſts &, I muſt differ in opi- 
nion from our author, and for the following 
reaſons: —lt will neceſſarily deſtroy, through 
the natural effect of time, if from no other 
cauſe, that juſt equilibrium in the three orders 
of the ſtate, which is the leading feature in 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and in which its ex- 
cellency principally conſiſts, It furniſhes the 
Houſe of Lords with the means of uniting 
a great part of the repreſentative body to 
_ themſelves, which is perfectly unconſtituti- 
onal. It opens a door to undue influence 
and corruption among the elective body, 
by which the liberties of the people may, 
at ſome future period, through the choice 
of improper repreſentatives, be deſtroyed. It 
makes no provifion for thoſe places that 
neceſſarily ariſe, -in a commercial ſtate, and 

which are, in” " $onſequenge of it, excluded 
from a ſhare in the repreſentation. It ſupports 
a nominal repreſentation only, for thoſe places 
vhich, by the effects of time or other cauſes, 
may go to decay, which not only militates 
againſt, but actually deſtroys, as far as it ex- 
tends, the ſpirit and principle of the Britiſh 


* The caſes of New Shoreham and Cricklade prove, 
that ours is not at preſent an eſtabliſhed democracy on the 
principle laid down by our author, 
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conſtitution. Theſe are, in my opinion, 
radical defects attendant on an eſtabliſhed 
democracy, the conſequences of which are 
juſtly to be dreaded in a free ſtate. 

As the medium of the public voice, 
he aſſerts, that no alteration will be per- 
mitted in the eſtabliſhed church ; it muſt re- 
main “ in the degree it exiſts, and in no 
“greater, ſo that its doctrines, diſcipline, 


form of worſhip, and the proviſion made for 


its ſupport, muſt remain unalterable. Not- 
withſtanding this ſeeming confidence, if the 
clergy were to purſue that line of conduct, 


which, in the opinion of many of their friends, 


would beſt promote their real intereſt, proba- 
bly, in this caſe, he would find himſelf miſ- 
taken. I am led, by the conſideration of this 
ſubject, into a wide and fertile field for diſ- 
cuſſion; but, as I am not much accuſtomed to 
tread on conſecrated ground, and have no in- 
tention to giveoffence, Iſhall proceed with cau- 
tion. I am no ſtranger to the anxiety which the 
overthrow of the French church, in reſpect to 
its revenue, has occaſioned among the clergy of 


this kingdom, and I am aſſured from authority, 


which I cannot queſtion, that the apprehenſion 


has been general, pervading every department 


in the church: thus circumſtanced, they are 
certainly 
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certainly indebted to our author for his friendly 
aſſiſtance, and for the aſſurances which he has 
given them, as the leader of a party, that 
all is ſafe. 
Under this impreſſion univerſity honours. 
from a ſiſter kingdom have been already con- 
ferred, and ſimilar favours, it is ſaid, were 
intended here, but, as ſuch a ſtep might 
excite public attention, and call up diſcuſſion 
on a delicate ſubject, it was s thought unad- 
viſeable. 

With regard to a 3 in the pre- 
ſent doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the 
church, I have but little to ſay: this reſts with 
the legiſlature. I ſhall only take the liberty 
to hint, that although perfection does not be- 
long to human inſtitutions, it is deſirable, in 
every caſe, to render thoſe inſtitutions as per- 
fect as may be, eſpecially in ſo important a 
concern as that of religion; and that, if any 
circumſtance relative to doctrine, diſcipline 
or worſhip is really objectionable, it muſt be 
conſiſtent with ſound policy to remove it. 
Prepoſſeſſion in favour of early received 
opinions, ariſing from the effect of education 
or example, are undoubtedly ſtrong, and may 
generally be truſted to; but, with ſpeculative 

minds, and there are many of that caſt in the 
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preſent age, ſo far as imperfection and defects 
are perceived, former attachments will abate, 
and that in proportion to their extent and im- 
portance; on this ground, therefore, the re- 
moval of them appears to be expedient. 1 
embrace the preſent opportunity to ſay, I am 
no enemy to the eſtabliſhed church; I ſincerely 
reſpect and feel a ſtrong attachment to ſome 
of its clergy, and to many of its members; 
I venerate it, on account of the many great 
and worthy characters, which it has produced 
from time to time as defenders of pure chriſ- 
tianity; and I reſpect it, as it has been on va- 
rious trying occaſions, the bulwark of the 

proteſtant religion, 
In regard to the corruptions of the church 
of Rome, they were introduced at different 
periods by the authority of popes and coun- 
cils, and in ſuch a way as the ignorance and 
credulity of men would permit, keeping a 
ſteady eye to the intereſts of the prieſthood; 
but when arts and ſciences became general, 
when the thick clouds of ignorance and ſu- 
perſlition were diſpelled, and men began to 
think for themſelves, it would have been wiſe 
in the leaders of that church, before they had 
been ſtript of their own power, to have ſtript 
the ch of its tinſel and trumpery—by 
neglecting 


(9 F 
neglecting to do this, it is now tumbling about 
their ears, and, in appearance, portends the 
entire extirpation of popery and prieſteraft. 
This may bea ſource of bitter lamentation 
to our author, but every ſincere proteſtant and 
friend to true chriſtianity rejoices in the pro- 
pect.— I beg leave to drop a hint on the 
ſubject of the proviſion which is ſet apart for 
the ſupport of the clergy—Can our author be 
a ſtranger to the fact, that there are few gen- 
tlemen of landed property but what have felt 
the inconveniencies and the evils attending it? 
Tithes have been a perpetual ſource of liti= 
| gation between the proprietors of land and the 
clergy: they are an everlaſting bone of con- 
tention between miniſters and their pariſhion- 
ers: they are the great bar to agricultural im- 
provements in this commercial ſtate, and are 
little leſs than a millſtone about the neck of 
the landed intereſt; and the wiſdom of this 
country will probably, before it be long, per- 
ceive the propriety and utility of providing a 
proper ſubſtitute for the ſupport of the clergy. 
Our author ſeems to fancy and to flatter 
himſelf, that there is but one opinion among 
the reſpectable part of the community on this 
ſubject. If he was properly informed, I pre- 
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ſume he would diſcover his miſtake, and find 
himſelf in this caſe, where he generally is, 


In a minority, 

Our author, referring: t to the Chureh eſtab- 
lühment, has the following eurious remark, 
which furniſhes a good plea for the propriety, 
in this calc at leaſt, of going back to “ ancient 
uſage,” It is true, that the whole Church 


„revenue is not always employed, and to 


« every ſhilling of it, in charity, nor per- 


* haps ought it;“ and he adds, © it is better 


eto cheriſh virtue and humanity, by leaving 


cc 
„the object, than to attempt to make men 
% mere machines and inſtruments of a politi- 
& cal benevolence *.” On this principle it 
| ſeems the Clergy of this kingdom are {till to 
be complimented with a fourth part of the 


tithes, which was the portion of their reve- 
nue formerly allotted to the. poor, with a 
view to cheriſh among them, as miniſters ' 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the duty of charity. I beg 
leave to aſk, has any good effect ariſen - 


from this indulgence to the Clergy? It muſt 
be confeſſed, that they poſleſs by means of it, 
a powerful incentive to the exerciſe of this 


* Page 154. 


much to free will, even with ſome loſs to 


virtue, 
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virtue, but are they not as backward, as other 
men in the practice of it; and is a ſingle 


| thilling of this immenſe ſum applied to its 


original purpoſe ? It may be neceſſary, in 


order fully to explain this matter, to ſtate, 


that formerly the maintenance of the poor 
was an eccleſiaſtical concern, and a fourth 


part of the tithes in every pariſh was ſet 
apart for that purpoſe; and there was at that 
time no other proviſion made for the poor. 


So that originally the tithes were deſigned 
for two purpoſes, the ſupport of the Church 
and the poor. The Clergy have now en- 


_ groſſed the whole, and contribute no more to 


the poor, than a proportionate ſhare of the 
parochial aſſeſſments. At preſent nearly the 
whole of the money collected for that purpoſe, 
is raiſed from the landed property, and it a- 
mounts to one million, five hundred thouſand 


_ pounds annually. Is it reaſonable to ſuffer 


five hundred thouſand pounds a year * to re- 
main 


* This ſum, I reckon is about a fourth part of the 


value of the tithes of the kingdom, now in the hands of 
the Clergy. In a Pamphlet, eatitled, * Obſervations on 
e the Origin and Effects of the Teſt Act, with ſome hints 


e for the conſideration of the Clergy,” I tated the whole 
of the Church Revenue at between three and four millions, 
The writers of the Analytical Review (ſee May 1790 of 

| | | T0 that 


main in the hands of the Clergy, in order to 
cheriſh amongſt them a principle of benevo- 
lence; the experiment has been tried long 

enough without effect, and as things are at 

preſent circumſtanced, in my opinion, our 
author is, on his own principles, in duty 

bound to exert his influence, to have this 
immenſe property reſtored to the public; 
and unleſs the maxim of perſevering in 
the preſent ſyſtem of Church policy, right 
or wrong, warps his underſtanding, he him- 
ſelf cannot but approve of a ſpeedy call on 
the Church, to refund this portion of public 
property. As the people of this country 
groan under the preſſure of taxes, this ſum 

I ſhould think, could not be applied to a bet- 
ter purpoſe than to the ſervice of government; 

by doing this, the church could have no juſt 
cauſe of complaint, becauſe a fourth part of 


that work) ſay, „we have ſome reaſons for believing 
5 this calculation erroneous and over-rated ; and weld 
© refer our readers for a more accurate ſtatement to the 

„ pamphlets publiſhed a few years ago in the Llandaff 
C controverſy, from which it appeared that the whole 
6“ annual income of the church, including the Univerſi- 
& ties, did not exceed a million and a half.” I purpoſe 
| ſhortly to lay ſuch information before the public, as I truſt, 
will eſtabliſh the fact, that the Revenue of the Church 
amounts to between three and fourmillions a year, 


the 
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the tithes, was: originally the property of the 
poor, who are now ſupported by the public. 
It ought, therefore, to be refunded, on the 
a principle of public juſtice. The inhabitants 
of this kingdom, are indebted to our author 
for this valuable hint on the ſubject of po- 
litical benevolence, and probably before it be 
| long. proper attention will be given to it. 

At the time Mr. Flood gave notice in the 
Houſe of Commons of his intended propoſi- 
tion for a reform of the repreſentation of 
the people in parliament, our author, with 
all the exterior marks of painful apprehen- 

ſion, exhibits, in the moſt odious colours, 

the conduct of our neighbours in their ar- 
duous ſtruggle for liberty, and by the moſt 
forcible language (I do not fay arguments) 
warns the people of this country of the dan- 
ger of giving way in the leaſt degree to mo- 
dern politics, not knowing to what miſchief i it 
might lead, or where it might end. By this 
ſtroke of policy, he gets the door of the ſtate 
bolted and barred, to prevent even a look at 
its ſituation, and apprizes the public at the 
ſame time of his intended reflections on the 
affairs of France, and the Revolution Society. 
But perceiving the powerful effect of his. exer- 
tions in Parliament, and the retreat of the 
F enemy 
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enemy, he wiſely makes a reſerve for another 
campaign *, A ſhort, but ſeaſonable time, pre- 
vious to the meeting of the new Parliament, 
when he knew the enemy could make no re- 
ſiſtance with effect, he announced the day on n. 
which he ſhould make the. grand attack on 18 
the ſons of liberty, and in conſequence of it 
falls upon them with the impetuoſity and 
vengeance of a Turk, when he has no 
enemy to oppoſe him; by this means, he has 
completely blockaded the enemy, as he ima- 
gines, for another year. What device he may 
ſet on foot, and how he means to conduct 
his future plan of operation, is hard to ſay. 
But as far as policy, induſtry, and perſever- 
ance will go, our author will not be wanting. 
I have been more particular in my remarks 
on the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation, be- 
cauſe I have reaſon to believe our author had 
a principal view to it in his Letter on the 
French Revolution. It might be prudent for 
him to conceal in a degree, which he has 
done, the object he had in view, for reaſons 
which are evident. The ſubje& of parlia-” 
mentary reform, although of great magnitude, 
is at preſent aſleep ; and it may be wiſe to let 


_* « His letter was kept back upon prudential con- 
| ſiderations,” See preface to it. | 


It 
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it ſo remain, as the preſent moment, perhaps, 


is not the moſt deſirable for it to be agitated. 
Be that as it may, it is of ſuch importance to 
the well being of this country, that it ſhould 
never be loſt ſight of. 

I cannot but lament as an individual, that 
our author's preſent ſituation and connections 


ſhould lead him to deſert the ſtandard of li- 


berty. Liberty to Engliſhmen, is a pearl of 
great price; her advocates have been the 
greateſt and the beſt of men in all ages; and 


although her appearance and addreſs may not 


be ſuited to the refined taſte of ſome of our 
modern politicians, or to gratify the expec- 
tations of diſappointed courtiers, yet in all 
reſpects ſhe is a ſuitable companion and help- 


mate to John Bull. She has aſſiſted him in 
all the active concerns of life. She has ſecured 


to him the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all his 
rational enjoyments, and has raiſed him to a 
pinnacle of wealth and glory, which has made 

him the envy of the nations, and will never 
forſake him, unleſs he forſakes her. For the 


preſent I take my leave of our author, drop- 


ping a tear at the conſideration of the verſa- 


tility and depravity of man. 


